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Raymond C. Heimbach, teacher of vocational agriculture at the Kutztown, Pa., High 
School, makes one of his regular supervisory visits to the farm of ao graduate 
student, Burd Schantz 
Future Farmers of America in 1954 for his outstanding achievements in farming 


Young Schantz was selected to receive the top award of the 


and leadership 
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White House Conference on Education 
To Be Held November 28-December 1, 1955 


ie COMMITTEE for the White House Conference on Educa- 


tion has set November 28 to December 1. 1955. as the date fou 


its meet of citizen and educational leaders from across the 
Nation t sider the pressing problems of American education. 

This itional conference. first proposed by President Ejisen- 
hower in his State of the Union message January 7. 1954. and 
iuthorized by the Congress. will serve as a follow-up to confer 
ences bei held in the respet tive States preceding the Washing- 
ton sessions 


Members of the President’s Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education conferred with President Eisenhower 
at the White House on December 2. At their first meeting they 
announced the specific date of the conference, and formulated 
plans for committee action during the months immediately ahead. 

Neil H. McElroy. chairman of the committee. and President of 
The Procter & Gamble Company, announced the appointment of 
an Advisory Committee of professional educators and leaders of 
educational organizations. His statement of the purposes of the 
Conference. as voted by the Presidential Committee. follows: 

“Believing as it does in the traditional concept of state and 
local control of education while recognizing the national interest 
in education. the Presidential Committee for the White House 


Conference on Education ac:epts the following responsibilities: 


} olume 37 Vumber 4 


s oe 





‘To assist. when invited, in planning conferences in the States 
and Territories. 

“To organize a White House Conference on Education to be 
held in Washineton. D. C.. before November 30, 1955 

“Bringing about a more wid spread knowledge and apprecia 
tion of. and interest in. education: 

“Helping to create a continuing concern on the part ot great 
numbers of citizens to face their responsibilities toward educa 
tion: 

‘Serving to bring about an analysis of the current condition of 
our education system: 

“Providing examples of solutions to educational problems and 
inspiration for an accelerated effort in planning more action 
programs of schoo! improvement: 

“Providing the basis for a report to the President concerning 
the significant and pressing problems in the field of education, 
and recommendations insofar as possible for their solution. 

The scope of the Conference program was stated to he 

“It is recognized that education, interpreted broadly, includes 
education from early childhood through adult levels, as provided 
in the home, school, church and many other institutions, public 
and private. 

“The most immediately pressing problems are to be found in 


the elementary and secondary schools since they are already faced 











with the great increases it ollment which dent Viassachusetts Institute of Technol- assisted to take part in the State and White 


will not affect post-high-sel 1 Institutions wy: Josepn C. McLais, Mamaroneck, House Conferences by Mrs. Henry Grattan 
until later. For this reason the Conference N.Y rincipal. Mamaroneck High School; Doyle. nationally known for her outstand- 
will give primary attenti to the broad and Roy Ek. Lars Fairfield, Conn., president ing public service. Forme President of 
general problems of elementary and second ind director. Time. Inc.: Lorrwer D. Mit- — the Washington, D. C. Board of Education 
ary school education but will consider thes« ron, Atlanta, Ga., president, Citizens Trust and past National Vice-President of the 
problems in relation to our total system of — ¢ pal Herscue. D. Newsom. Takoma League of Women Voters. Mrs. Doyle was 
education from primat through tl Park. M ister. The National Grange: appointed in December 1954 to her present 
university W. P AN Ir... Hagerstown, Md post as Conference Representative for 
In concentrath r ¢ entary a of Maryland Organizations. In this position Mrs 
ondary education, the ence will sé Lducat CIVLE ind professional Doyle will coordinate organizational a 
a comprehensive view of ntire edu tions are being encouraged and tivities with the conference program 
tional system and m 
subsequent studies of ( nts of r a 
system not adequate ii Future Unlimited 
one year study a 
lt the photograph f the Preside ve 


Committee for the White H Confere FUTURE 
on Education taker the White H BUV Re 


grounds, can he seen etl 





POTTER STEWART, Ci 3 Ohio. 1]. S 
Circuit Court of Appea Viscr. W 
| ViceMAanus. Washinetor te National 














Catholic Welfare Confers h 
BoNcHI New York Cit ector. De 
ment ol Prusteeship ted Nal 
FRANK C. Moore. Buffa N.Y 
(rovernment! \ffau ! 7 | — oF 4 
H. Grant Vest. Denver. | State 
~~ ¥ 
missioner of educ itior \ 1] SPA 
Crawtordsville Ind pore cle l \ il = i 
College: JOULN S. Burk New York. N. ¥ — 
president. B. Altman & ¢ ho 0 
Minneapolis, Minn president, Minne ipo 
Star & Tribune: Mrs. Ror Brown. Lo ' ee - 
\ Calif. ol IX NATIONAL WINNERS have been announced in the “Future Unlimited” Student 
Nneeles, Galit.. chairma recreation Co oe ; 
\rt Project. sponsored by the Treasury Department to focus attention on the school 
mission of the State of California: Jesse G : : : van ‘ 
. savings phase of the U.S. Savings Bonds Program. The six best posters from more than 
STRATTON, Clinton. Okla president Na ‘ : P p . 
1.000 entries were displayed during the national conference of the U.S. Savings Bonds 
tional School Boards A clatior I) o ¢ 1s 
Division in Washineton. D. C.. November 8—9. Shown above inspecting the exhibit are 
\ is. § t 5 LIA™MS \ mil . , a . 
Iks. anes | Wi lia . Fla Vrs. George M. Humphrey, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury and active member of 
» > ) ~t 1! Na nal onoerTress " ’ ° ’ . ‘ 
teacher and president Cong! : the National Women’s Advisory Committee for Savings Bonds: and Robin Morgan, 12 
’ sear @ a ; ge 3 
Colored Parents and Teachers; WILLIAN year-old TV star who plays the role of “Dagmar” in the CBS dramatic series “Mama 
PALEY Manhasset, Lor Island, N ) She addressed the national conference as a representative of America’s six million school 
chairman. Columbia Broadcasting Systen hildren 
New H McELroy Cincinnati. Ohio (chair Phe winners selected on a regional basis, are: Barb Gray, of Webster. N.. Ya io 
man), president, Procter & Gamble; Frnis ear-old student at Mercy High School, Rochester, N. Y.; Charles Drago. 17, Roosevelt 
FE. EncLEMAN. Hartford. Cont vice-chair High School, Washington, D. C.; Richard Moreland, 15, Morton Memorial High School. 
man). State commissioner of education Knightstown, Ind.; Sharyn Blanka, 15, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kans.; Bob Ozment, 
Ciuint Pace, director, White House Confe 18. Winslow High School, Winslow, Ariz.: and Margaret Leland, 18, Sheridan High 


el | hool Sheridan. W Vo. 


ence on Education: Mrs. Oscar A, An 
Phe project was open to students in erades | through 12 in all public, private, and 


GREN, Whiting. Ind.. past president. Ge 
parochial schools throughout the country. The general theme of the artwork was what 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; JAMEs ar See 
. t dents hope that savings bonds and stamps will provide for themselves and their fami- 
lk. Repmonp, New Orleans. | supel ; . : : a 
) ss : ’ es he judges were: noted cartoonists Alex Raymond, creator of the comic strip, Rip 
ter nt. ’ Orle: schools ARTHA es . : ; : ; ; : 
enden ew riean I H Kirbv: Raeburn Van Buren. creato: of the strip, Abbie An’ Slats: Gib Crockett. editorial 
Siti at) ‘ Ores lé aL ) S , - 
HULL, Portland ; lea r; THoma cartoonist for The Washington Ster: and Herbert Block. better known as Herblock. edi- 
,7 ’ . r Ke " ° 
Lazzio, Paterson, N. J., UAN lO; Jan torial cartoonist for The Washington Post and Times Herald: Judy Holliday, stage. screen. 
» . . ° . . 
R. Kitnian, Jr., Cambridge, Mass., pres ind TY star: and Ethel Bray, art director for the District of Columbia public schools. 
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Education Looks at Radio and Television: 


Samuel Miller Brownell, Commissioner of Education 


| IS heartening to know of the growth of 


duc il televiIsiol! n the past 2 years. 
Radio has permeated our lives now fo1 
ilmost 30 irs. bringing a rich reward of 
instant participation In public events. 
discuss f public questions. cultural and 
entertal ent programs that provide a 
eans « essening the pressures ol daily 
iving and iddition, countless means of 
providing ition tor our young people, 
both uu it of school. lo this vast 
royect munication, educational or- 
inizat s have contributed much that is 
aluable 1 ol good report. 
he A can public now has the addi 
tional s e of television to help keep it 
informe¢ d entertained. Education is 
concerned th both these functions. Keven 
though its po! responsibility is to pre- 
pare th uth of this great country for 
living as responsible citizens, it cannot neg 
lect the responsibility it has to provide rich 


and healthful experience, to stimulate the 
appreciation of enduring sources of whole- 
some pleasures in the arts, and to point out 
constantly to th people the significance ol 
the advances in sciences which now affect 
the lives of everyone of us, privileged to 
live in the 20th century. 

The Army gives a course on feeding the soldier, over 


KUHT, University of Houston. Students represent 
those who are receiving the course over their TV sets. 





yjectives can be immeasurably 


educational stations whos mayor purpose 1s 


North Carolina, with 


studios in Chapel Hill. Greensboro, and 


ve. the University of Wash 
rsity of Nebraska, and the 
University of Wisconsin. 
which both universities and school 
systems have joined forces, ; 
lished in Pittsburgh. St. Louis, Cincinnati. 
and San Francisco. Stations are now unde 
construction at Chicago and Boston: 
of Oklahoma in Oklahoma 


Tulsa, and Norman; at the University 


the lL niversity 


Alabama, in Birmingham and 


loosa: at Ohio State University 


Champaign-l rbana. 
Memphis, Atlanta, New Orleans, San 


Based on an address delivered at the 


Convention of the National 


7, } P 
~ 





Antoni Denver. New York Philadelphia 
and Washington, D. C.. are all planning now 
for community operation of stations vith 
higher educational institutions and school 
syste! of their areas participating, his 
is an encouraging picture to educational 
televis It stretches from coast to coast 
ind ire border to border. 

The Office of Education has been in the 
education business since 1867, but it's only 
heen in radio since 1931, and in television 
a comparatively short time Phe National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters is 
celebratin ts 350th anniversary, as 1 has 
been in radio since 1924 Lhe’ Office of 
Kk ducation has been in television since LO41 
for that was about the time we all begar 
working together. 

Yet the Office has battled for proper ust 
of audio and visual means in education 
almost from the start of its existence and 
has interested itself in radio and television 
and the protection of education's rights in 
both since they emerged as possible tools of 
learning 

It began by establishing a Section on 
Radio and Motion Pictures in the Division 


f Higher Education. That was in 1931 


Life-class in sketching goes out to schools and homes 
from San Diego schools. Cameras are later trained 
on student results with teacher's comments 
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lhe first survey of the fie rd 
the following year | ) t} | ( 
Radio Commission broadened its scope 
hecame the Federal ¢ it ( 
MISSION In 1935. the Office estal 
vith the Federal Com t tions ( 

n. the beder tal ( 

thee 

[hve question ther - 
have ls own l id oct ' (dy 
26. 1938. the FCC 

»to an area) inthe 4 ' f 
for the exclusiy ( ie 
following vear. 1939. FM 
ats had { ( 
romptl et ide tl 
hand for use | educal I 
pending further devel yy 


City ¢ ference on Rae | 
ative i nember | 
Planning Board. set up | rf 


recommendatior ! ce eo 
hbroadcastins facsimile least 
vision broadeastin ind LHI t 
illocation hearings wer he | 

Ing spring, ind the OF Nal 
Association of Edueat proadcastet 


ind the NEA is wel thie oke 
for education ippeare 


Lhe object iwain was the 


quate channels for the ition 
In Marceh 1945 our cor ftorts 
rewarded with the all Och 
n the 86-92 mega r the 
clusive use of FM 1 il educa 
tional broadeastir In t of L950 
the Othcee again combir lucat 
organizations in a hist held 
our Othee where th id committees 
known as the Joint ¢ mitt n | ra 


What 1 


tional ‘Television. was forme 

past is prolo ue. for atter the eventtul hear 
ngs of the winter of LO50-51. the FCI 
sued its Fourth Order and Report. which 
reserved one locally usable innel in eact 

of 242 communities for the exclusive use of 

noncommercial educational television 


This has been increased now to 25] 


nels. and several more are being petitioned 


lor. to complete statewide coverage in son 
areas not originally contemp!| 


Office of Education interest in 193] was 


to explore the possibilities sound and 


sight as presented on radio and pictures as 


a means to a richer learnin: experienc 


With every other 


organization it has pioneered in this de 


That is its interest today 


52 


t of scientific aids to learning. pat 


the fields of electronic 


| pl ress that has heen mad 
education. commendatior 
ted tor many kor example. | 
uld point to the Federal Communications 
( fer its farsighted policy of re 
i els J both radi and tel 
} e of education to educa 


7 ts operation of thes 


the public welfare: to the Asso 

if bo lucation b Radio-Televisio 
K Of utilizing programs prepared 

rescl for school. for adult. and for 
her education: to the Joint Committee 


I (Citizens Committee tor promotion 
est medium for educations wid 

{ television: to the networks. the 
it the forward-looking States. cities 
es who have joined forces to 


st in education to all the people 
land of 
Arbor 


ft this real ours: to the Program 


set up to deliver a 


tio de service to educational stations: 
ind t hose valiant souls who have 
their time. their energy. and their 
ney to the cause of providing and im 
ing the educational use of these media. 





Teaching methods of playing band instruments over 
WKAR-TV, Michigan State College. The student 


questions the teacher 


Viar 


problems are perplexing us in edu- 


ition as we move forward to make educa- 
tion contribute more effectively to the wel- 
fare of mankind. They are problems 
which go beyond the scope of solution by 


educators They call for the combined ef- 


forts and resources of both educators and 


citizens By act of the 83d Congress, we 


are to have a White House Conference on 


Education Preliminary to that confer- 





col if 


ites will hold 


ence. the various St 


ences of their own to face up to the malo 


educational problems of immediate 


and to the State and local 


eoncert 
action needed i 


cope with them. The problems are many but 


as we look from State to State we see certain 
common problem areas that are likely 
form the core of conference « neern (| 


, f , 
Providing educatior » meet the needs of 


individuals and ol a free soctely: z enlist 


ing and maintaining an adequate supply o| 


well prepared feachers ) rovidu Lv 
school hutldings (Tie equipment: | 
financing education. ind ' organizing 
education. 

Kach State will thus have a chance | 


take inventory of its resources in relerence 


to its educational needs and to consider 


plans for the future development of educa 
All States at the White House Con 
| 


concern themselves with their 


tion. 

ference can 
programs in the light of the national per 
spective. Those in the field of communi 


cation are in a strategic position to assist 
n this creat enterprise by their suggestions 
and by their participation as educators 
he agencies of radio and television can 
help bring public attention to these confer 
ences and can contribute much by alerting 
all the people to the need for bringing about 
plans for practical progress in meeting the 


major problems of education in each com 


munity. in each State. and thus in the 
Nati asa whole. 
We are all concerned by the part that 


radio and television will play in the future 


of education for human welfare. A recent 
titled. POSTMARK: 1979. by a 


science editor of one of ou popular maga 


article 
zines prophesies the parl it will play. a bit 
in the Jules Verne n 


(This is 1979!) 


inner. as follows 


Long before people ( ould read and write 
they expressed themselves by drawing 


pictures. You might say we have come 
full cycle. for most of our education and 
expression today makes use of the visual 
medium. Our schools are equipped with 
each desk has a television re- 


Our textbooks 


television 

peater inset in its surface. 

are on micro-tape and are viewed on these 
screens. 

The article goes on to tell of the increased 
role which television has to play in business, 
industry, and science but the application to 
the classroom gives me pause. Up to now 


(Continued on p. 62) 
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Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 


in the United States 1929-30 to 1959-60 


by Emery M. Foster, Head, Reports and Analysis Unit, and Carol Joy Hobson, Research Assist- 
ani, Research and Statistical Standards Section, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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OR | \( H | the school vears ended ti whet thre \ rad late from colieve al about VtyiN = ve hort lived and SOOT) lve way to 
L930 4() nd 1950 the total enroll } yap the wave of increase due to a c<econd rene 


nent in publi ind nor public elementary \ possible plateau in elementary school ation from the large number of childret 
ind second schools from kindergartet enrollments in the early 1960°s will prob born between 1942 and 1953 We must 
throug! 1cle 1? was between 28.000.000 

ind 29,000,000 pupils. During this 20- ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND IN NONPUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


year pel enrollments had increased to SCHOOLS: 1930, 1940, AND 1950 (ACTUAL), AND 1951-60 (ESTIMATED)* 


ver 29 N) 1934. decreased to just 
In thousands 
dei it MADAM 1944. and increased 
al eee et eer are L YEAR ENDEI PovTAL PL BLL NON 
SCHOO AR ) ) ) , : Bp 
the lo ent of 1944 to the high of PUBLIC 
1LOO0O. the ise may be over 16.000.000 
in 16 vear No wonder. with a continuous ENROLLMENT IN KINDERGAR 
. TEN THROUGH GRADE 12 
ncreas¢ his maenitude. facilities and 
teachin ff are inadequate to meet the 
tral 1930 8. 52 , TO) 
Recent projections by the Bureau of the 1940 ry DQ) 412 > OO0 
Census w that even if birth rates should 7T 
_ 1950 8 623 Ss 9) 9 
take i lownward trend after 1953. we 
; " . » 9 
would still have a probable increase of 1951 9, 333 ae oP ee 
s 1952 30, 172 6, Wo 6. O8 
».O00.001 pils between 1960 and 1965 1953 $1. 825 7. 888 3. 937 
Most of this increase would be at the high 1954 3, VO 9, 340 }, be 
1955 $5. 100 0, #2 1. 333 
school level with the enrollments in the ele 
; 718 » 198 20) 
mentary school maintaining a high plateau. 1956 on 18 32 | 
: 1957 $6. 23 1 $3. O50) 0 
The very high number of children born 1958 iS. 756 $4. 865 1. 891 
fror i st 3.000.000 to approaching 1959 +, 330 4 on owe 
1960 12. 818 $7. 563 ) > 
L. OOO OO innually n each of the 12 vears 
from 1942 to 1953. inclusive. should entet 
P eee ENROLLMENT INO KINDERGAR 
high school from 1956 to 1967. graduate rEN THROUGH GRADI 
from high school and enter college fron 
( t ( ] oO . o leo 
1960 to 197 and graduate from college rose 3 TR 1 3R0 299 
from 1964 to 1975 
' . ( 1. 130 18. 958 r§l2 
The children born between 1942 and 1940 
1953. inclusive. will reach 20 years of age 1950 232 19,507 », 724 
"7 OO? P 1072 4's . 23 . 
from 1962 to 197 Then. their children. 195] > B98 1) OG » 993 
even al yrmal birthrates. will“begin to 1952 3 565 20, 592 » O73 
1953 24, 872 21, 686 4, 186 
? ) ) > . . 
cause another 12-year wave to move 1054 6 265 29 O15 » arK 
through elementary school. high school. 1955 i, 738 24, 207 +, Do 
and college., @his group will be graduat 19056 29. 038 25 348 , Huy) 
ing from college through the vears 1984—95. 1957 30. 23] 6. 389 3, #42 
1958 $1. 415 271, 423 5. 990 
(_urre Population Reports, Population Esti 1959 $2. 508 28. 433 1. 135 
it Si P25. No. 85. December 7. 1953 1960 33. 651 29. 386 1. 261 
Project Sc] Enrollment in the United 
\ } f ee 
os 





situati 
whicl 


few years but is a more 


realize that the 


perary condition 
ondition which. witl 
will be Vv 
of the three 
data for bot} 


the 1960's 
In each 
enrollment 
public (private and pai 
residential scl 
del and 


mistitut 


clude 
hildren, mye 
teacher training 
lor departments ol 
chool operated on ke 
kederal agency are in 
chool Begit 
lederal 
ilso meluded with the 
the 29, 


X luded thre 


pub if 


ments mn che 


ment: yaw poupou 
1O30 are ¢ 


were nol 


the el 


dati 


Cause 
| 
tribution betwee 


ondary eracde ~ 


by Clayton D. Hutchins 


OVERNMENTS of the Stat 
ng parts of the United St 


thout S83 billion for 
1953-54 
allow 


distribution 


during the 


funds were “kes 


funds o1 


than funds per Stat 

sumilar aids totaled ab 

were distributed throu 

\ summary of the fund 

ds tor schools in 1953 
accompany ins tabulats 


chool veal 


1949 
cular No iA 


yt) 


binanes Programs 
states issued by the © 
m 1LO50 

According to the most 
largest amount of aid 
State is the S307,073.43 
school districts of Calif 
column 3 of the tabl Ot! 
large amounts includ \ ) 
vania, Texas. Michiga \ 
and Ohio. No other State 
much as $100 million + 
education during the 1953-54 


Columns 


cate the amounts. alloc 


ae 


5 and 8 of the tabul 


entitled Pil 





ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS—Continued 


SCHOOL YEAR ENDED 

 ] 

AF 

') 

O% 

O54 

\) 

yf) 

‘) 

ify 
\ f April 1951 
Iexeludes postgraduate high school pupils 
NOTE Since each figure is rounded separately, 
q ‘ m of the parts 


NON. 


seeiees PUBLIC 


POTAI 


ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 9-12 
1, 804 1, 133 371 
7.0 6. 584 | 
6, 392 », 0974 695 
6.504 ». BO2 703 
6. 607 5. 893 14 
6.953 6, 202 751 
7, 203 6, 425 778 
4, See 6. 620 802 
7.679 6. B50 830 
%, 006 i, 141 $65 
8.343 7, 442 90] 
8, 762 7.815 947 
9. 168 ae ig ge 99] 

the total will not necessarily 


State Aid for Public Schools 


Specialist in School Finance and Albert R. Munse, Research Assistant, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


v.23 


fund ind) equalizin funds respectively. 
lat-grant funds are allocated in propor- 
ti to some measure of educational load 
ich as the numbers of schools, classrooms. 
eachet pupils. This method of dis 
tributine State funds disregards local dis- 
trict financial abilities. In some instances 
ethod tends to favor the more wealthy 
chool districts. These distributions of flat 
rant funds account for 54.6 percent of all 
State fund for schools for the 1953-54 
che Veal 

Iequali distributions recognize in 
jualities financial potential among 


chool districts Funds for equalizing pur 
all 
ow proportionately more aid to the 


Wi ake I 


are relatively more able to pro- 


vated according to formulas 


school districts than to 
se which 
hool revenue from local tax sources. 
stributions of equalization funds 


wccount for 45.4 percent of all State funds 


for schools for the 1953-54 school year. 
\s indicated in column 7 of the table 

there wer of these State equalizing 

funds. All States reported equalizing dis- 


tributions except Arizona, Delaware, Maine, 
irolina, and South Dakota. Several 


of the outlving parts of the United States 


South ¢ 


also indicated no equalizing distributions, 
but these areas are not comparable since the 
municipalities directly support the total 
program and administer the local schools 
More than 90 percent the 
distributed Florida. Idaho 


Pennsylvania, Utah, and West Virginia 


State funds 


by Indiana, 
are 
regarded as equalizing funds. Contrasted 
with equalizing funds, the flat-grant funds 
tend to perpetuate rather than eliminate th 
financial disparity in levels of support be 
iween the school districts. 

Numbers of State 


tions for public education range from 2 in 


aid funds or distribu- 


Idaho to the 15 noted for New Jersey in col- 


umn 2. School finance authorities gen- 
erally agree that State school finance sys- 
tems would be improved if fewer distribu- 
tions were provided. One, two, or three 
large State aid funds which help the local 
boards of education to finance a compre- 
hensive foundation program of education 
are to be preferred ove numerous State aids 
for specific portions of the school budget. 


The table of 
one of a number being prepared for in- 
bulletin to be 


the Office of Education, now in preparation. 


State aids for schools is 


clusion in a new issued by 


(See table on facing page) 
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STATE FUNDS APPORTIONED TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS FLAT-GRANTS 


AND AS EQUALIZING FUNDS: NUMBER OF AIDS, 


Nu 


of aids 


mbe 


CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 13 
COLORADO 6 


CONNECTICUT 7) 
DELAWARE 8 
FLORIDA 2 
GEORGIA 9 
IDAHO 2 
ILLINOK 11 
INDIANA 6 
IOWA ] 
KANSAS i 
KENTUCKY { 
LOUISIANA : ; ; 1} 
MAINE 5% 10 
MARYLAND oe 10 
MASSACHUSETTS 9 
MICHIGAN 13 
MINNESOTA 12 
MISSISSIPPI ; ane 7 
MISSOURI oe aa 14 
MONTANA 1 
NEBRASKA , ; 10 
NEVADA 7 
NEW HAMPSHIRE : RUS ers { 
NEW JERSEY 15 
NEW MEXICO.... a5 ; 5 
NEW YORK 8 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA... 
OHIO... 

OKLAHOMA : ie ; 
OREGON ; Peed ua 8 


PENNSYLVANIA 13 
8 Oe ee 12 
SOUTH CAROLINA 10 
SOyitt DAKOTA. . 2. ciccccececcs 6 
TENNESSEE 7 
TEXAS i Pee iar ie oe ; 
UTAH sie tin Rie aoe Va Soom { 
EE Bere oy odiric Cig itunes = ae aay 9 
VIRGINIA 5 aligheatsttg. ee eae 13 
WASHINGTON ao ee 5 
WEST VIRGINIA 7 
WISCONSIN 5 8 
WYOMING FF 1 
OUTLYING PARTS : 27 
PR ee os 15 
AMERICAN SAMOA cee eee 0 


CANAL ZONE sp epaeee 0 
GUAM Lt ontes 0 


HAWAII a yee 5 
PUERTO RICO.. sti 
V. 1, ST. CROIX eee 0 


AMOUNT, AND PERCENT, 
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90, O74. 
5, 047, 


$4. 105.2 


389. 
, 783, 
. 073 
B80. 
176, 


100 


51 


8. 333 


813 


600 
614 
you 
177 


150 


3, 739 


170 
, 033 


7, 534 


000 


Zz ra 
110 
Loo 
. 386 


» 472 


3. 507 


300 
000 
° 4 

133 


135 
$32 
74% 
245 


989 


-0o9 

MOO? 
O00 
Oo 


. 809 
532 
) 

‘) 

() 


079 
“Qo 
”> 


Number 


of aids 


rwists 


10 
la 


10 
13 


4) 


6 
10 
10 


1953-54 


Totals for flat-er 
Total amount 
ol erants 
51. 606. 200. 120 
los. 100 
14. 289, 669 
7.997, 634 
262. 360, 304 
9. 104, 312 
lo. 136. OOO 
13. 634. 677 
1, 528. 800 
85, 449, 557 
132, 113 
$6. 254. 443 
1. 145. 000 
15. 928. 880 
7, 423, 700 
27. 395. 500 
69, 337, 372 
7. O59. BRE 
18, 588, O75 
9.55 rit 
9. 999 300 
64, 271. 600 
14,907, 191 
16. 719, LO7 
5. 164, 124 
624, 200 
1. 298. 769 
192, 170 
| 11. 838 
83. 407, 584 
100, 3.44, 000 
133, 158, 257 
1. 718, 110 
80, 252. 400 
8, 429, 226 
30. 843, 423 
10. 440. 500 
3. 108. 800 
65. O00, 000 
3. 944, 554 
19. 810, 000 
124, 138, 000 
’ 590. 75 
793, 747 
11, 510, 245 
99, 383, 108 
2,219, 783 
19, 032, 500 
6. 850, 000 
60, 986, 184 
8, 068, 147 
0 
0 
0 
18, 813, 079 
34. 105. 258 
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4. ‘ 


LOO 


96 
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) 


{) 
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96.5 


i) 
() 
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Loo 
Loo 
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ft) 
) 
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) 
) 
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Totals for equal ing 
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i) 
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9. OOo, OOO 
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1, (6 s06 
14 13, 134 
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13. 096 
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.. 0063 
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$00 


14. 382. 386 


63. 310.000 
, O72. ooo 
15. 600, 000 
> v1. OOD 
AL OH. 26 

t? 
13, BOO, 213 


©. 124. 730 


LOO. 341.576 
i S80. O00 
12, 407, 423 
s, 934, 443 
6. 035. 053 

S50 
84.9070 
900, OOD 

) WL 195 
,00. O00 

195. 370. OO 
LO. OOO, OOO 
, 475. 000 
10. 250. OOO 
4.9514, 100 
> OO, OW 

186, 793. O07 

131, 500 

0 

1) 

1 10. 433 

69, 251. 135 
19, 193. OBO 
,. 320, 000 
> 370. O00 


$7, 793, B81 


Boo 
6. O14, 500 
250. 000 


2065, 385 
265. 385 
i) 
) 
ft 


0 
0) 
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FFA OFFI- 





NEW NATIONAL 
CERS Standing, left to right 
Philip Brouillette, student secre 
tary, from Richford, Vt and 
Billy Gunter, president, of Live 


Oak. Fla Seated care the four 
ce presidents, Lowell Gissel 
beck Watertowr S. Dak Jay 


Charles 
Anker Holland Patent, N Y 
and Bobby Futrelle, Mt. Olive 


Wriaht Alamo Nev 


N. ¢ 
SOIL AND WATER MANAGE 
MENT Wilbur Lawrence, left 
Ashland Va won the FFA 
Foundation's 1954 national 
award of $250 for outstanding 
achievement in Soil and Water 
Management 
ners of $200 awards are, left 
to right, Wayne David, Arvin 
Calif.; John R. Musgrave, Stiles 


Regional win 


ille, Ind., and Frank Demarest 


Lafayette, N. J 


DAIRY FARMING—tleft to 
right, Clay Pruett, Winchester 
Ky Titus Albarado, Carencro 
La.; Arthur Willardsen, Ephraim 
Utah, and William Pulver, Mil 
erton, N. Y Pulver received 
the $250 national award for 
outstanding achievement in 
Dairy Farming Each of the 
other three received $200 re- 


gional awards 


FARM SAFETY—These boys 
represented their respective FFA 
chapters in receiving the 1954 
awards for outstanding work in 
Farm Safety Left to right 
Warren Durham, Fort Pierce 
Fla Glenn Brandjord, Botfti- 
neau, N. Dak Paul Smith, 
Ripley, W. Va., and Dale Deal 
Phoenix Ariz The national 
award of $250 was won by the 
Fort Pierce chapter; the others 
received $200 

FARM ELECTRIFICATION— 
Outstanding achievement in 
Farm Electrification brought a 
$250 award to Donald Sanford 
Jr., left, of Jasper, Ala., and 
regional awards of $200 each 
Hughes 
Wis Donald M 
Wyoming, Del 
Indreland 


to Wayne Knapp 
Gehrmann 
and Rasmus E 
Harlowton, Mont 

FARM MECHANICS—Na- 
tional and regional winners of 
1954 FFA Foundation owards 
in Farm Mechanics are pictured 
Left to right, they are Raymond 
S. DeHart, Bland, Va who 
received the $250 
award, and the three regional 
winners of $200 each, Fred V 
Kruse, Kilbourne, III Homer 
John Yokum, Harman, W. Va., 
and John Weisz, Gervais, Oreg. 


national 





National Conventio: 





For the Futu; 


by John Farrar, National FFA Staff, Office of Education, U 


VO... is often called the 
America 
It holds one of the world s largest 


ANSAS CITY. 


crossroads of agricultural 


stockyards. and is a great center of meat 
packing and grain milling. The railroads 
that serve the city fan out into the heart of 
the fertile midwestern and southwester! 
farming areas that produce a majer portion 
of the Nation’s grain and livestock 

Its annual American Royal Live Stock 
and Horse Show is known the world ove 
for the high quality of the animals exhibited 

But to 375.000 high school vocational 
agriculture students who are members of 
the Future Farmers of America. Kansas City 
is best known as the home of their national 
convention. Each year in October from 
7 to 8 thousand FFA members travel to the 
convention, accompanied by about 1.000 of 
instructors. 


their vocational agriculture 


These. plus parents and other guests 
brought registration at the 1954 convention 
to more than 9.500. 

In baseball terms, the national conven 
tion might be called the “world series” of 
FFA. It is here that national honors are 
awarded to members WwW hose achievements I 
farming and leadership have been particu 
larly outstanding. Official delegates dis 
cuss business and policy matters affecting 
ofhcers are 


the organization; national 


elected: programs of inspirational and 
entertainment values are presented: and 
speakers of national prominence are heard. 

Speakers in 1954 included A. D. P. 
Heeney. Canadian Ambassador to the 
United States: S. M. Brownell. U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, and W. A. Roberts. 
President of the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur 
ing Corporation, Milwaukee. 


The delegates. award winners, officers. 


ind others 
convention 
ereat bulk of 
travel to Kar 





| 








just to sit thr dq ol 


lo most 
organization 
nificant thin 
exceptional lf 
hoy officers 
program, 

“The menta 
ability to ru 


Ol pause, Impres 


STAR FARMER + 
highest honor, that 
Farmer of Americc 
won in 1954 | 


Schantz, pictured q 


dairy farm near Affi 


Pa. Young Schantz, q 
vate of the Kutztow 
High School, received 
000 award. Dav 
Hope Hull, Ala., Jay \ 
Alamo, Nev., and 
Mattes, Allen, Neb 
ceived regional Ste 
awards of $500 each 


sidelines.” 
editor of Co 
alter one con\ 
He was ech 
ist who said 
possible, by 
develop in t 
thinking and 
strated by the I 
Strangely 


stration ol bh 


Gen 
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—_ 





National Honors 
Farmers of America 








! ly participate the 
Monty about 700 he 
i dance is by bovs who 
n their own initiative 
q onvent on pl 
rom outside the FFA 
surprisil ind sis 
he conventiot = the 
ability show: \ the 
ites who conduct the 
vy of these boys. the 
ivention without si p 
| of us who sat on the 


d Robert H. Reed 


Gentleman Vagazine 


prominent industrial- 
d not have believed it 
‘tthod of training. to 
youngsters the clear 
ol leadership demon 
‘legates.” 

t is this same demon 


rship that creates the 





@‘tment of Health, Education, and Welfare 














most lasting impression of the convention 


on the minds of the several thousand 
younger FFA members who attend the con 
vention as observers. Many national ofh 
cers have stated that their first visit to the 
convention gave them the incentive to work 
harder in the development of their own 
leadership abilities. 

C. B. Davenport. a Mt. Holly, \. J.. in 
tructor who writes a monthly column for 
Vational County Agent and V 0-Ag Teacher 
Vagazine. recently commented: “I have no- 
ticed that every local boy who has gone to 


Kansas City has come home a better leade 





leadership and good 


Development of 
citizenship is. of course, one of the major 
objectives of the FFA organization, ranking 
in importance alongside those activities 
that are designed to stimulate the boy to do 
better work in the development of his farm- 
ing abilities through study of vocational 
agriculture. 


Because the conventions have been held 


there each vear since 1928. Kansas Citians 


Continued on p. oY) 
























NATIONAL FFA BAND 


Pictured marching in the 





American Royal Parade 
these Future Farmer musi 
cians drawn from all sec 


tions of the U. S. have had 





one week of practice and 
work as a unit They are 


led by Dr 
head of the Agricultural 


Henry Brunner 


Education department at 


Pennsylvania State College 


CHAMPION SPEAKER—Dennis O'Keefe, of Westerville, 
Ohio, won the 1954 national FFA public speaking contest 


with a talk about the achievements of the organization 


during the past 26 years 

























The Technological Team— 
A Most Valuable National Resource: 


by Henry H. Armsby, Chief for Engineering Education, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 





KIN AMERICA bi ( I xt has been both the cause and the 
One of the fundament result of the continual expansion of the 


our democracy is that ¢ tize technol il tean especially n recent 
have an opportunity to rece e best | 5 L900 the number of persons 
cation hi natural talent nis wed scientific professional, and 
efforts will permit Th ecial technical work has been rowing almost 
portance today Phe 1 interna is fast as our total population, but it 
tional situation has force ynstitutes a very small fraction of our 
war of unknown durati nicl / | bor lores 
velop into a hot wal Sil ( not he his s ill body of ind women who 
to match the pe sible ene mb d ur industrial development pos 
men we must surpass | ialit i i echnological leat our engineers. 
utilization of oun manpo I he situal entist nd technicians. constitute oun 
demands an adequate educal il] prog t hope of success in either hot or cold 
and the utilization of ev citizen whe 7 ur prime source of progress in peace 
he can make his most eth tt ul ! ire ost valuable national resource 
to the national welfare a team has been the mayor cause ol 
houbli every 40 years of the real 
The Technological Team tandard of ng in America, and of th 
This is especially importa r the ! rueul the average workweek from 
of people | like to eall tl echnolo NOU 60 to 40 hours in 1953. 
Team : composed of west Sere, tea has given America the equivalent 
scientific, professional, and technical p« 60 mechanical slaves for each citizen, 
caiateal Banks of the thre irgest ber available in any nation 
ee ee en ae ae the be If we multiply our actual 
plan and conduct the resea ch lead itio [ 60 we have what we might 
es a ee ae technical population of 71, billion 
enemmeet to develop desigt ind procedu vit This is why we are able to produce 
Ul I rest of the world. 


for practical application 
technician to build and oper 
a lt Demand and Supply 
bis fechnotogical tean chiefly respor 
sible for the existence in the nited State I he tor f the 


echnicians nas heer widely public ized, 


hortage of engineers 


ol the highe st st indard 


This stand 


lt became evident soon after the outbreak 


has evel known 


based lareely on the great dustrial and hostilities in Korea. It has been with 
technological advances wl ve take ever since, and all available information 
place during the last LOO vea Durit points to its continuance for a good many 
this time the engineerir ears | ( It is estimated that up to 
cience to practical problems have resulte 1960 engi raduates will number 
in more new developments than in all pr ipproximatel 177.000 compared to an 
recorded history his great growth in our stimated need for 240.000 under condi- 
industrial system, both as to size and con tions of partial mobilization. (The need 
inder full mobilization would, of course, be 
(Condensation ( \ 
Capital Radio | ines \\ neto uch reater 
D. C.. November 4, 1954 Various studies have indicated that in- 


dustry needs from 2 to 5 technicians to each 
engineer. Several types ot tee hnicians are 
on the list of critical occupations issued by 
the Department of Labor, which has re 
cently said that shortages of engineers and 
other scientific personnel will continue for 
some vears. that the need for related tech- 
nicians is therefore likely to rise still fur- 
ther, and that alert management will prob 
ably employ more technicians, in order to 
make more efficient use of their professional 
employees. 

The Engineering Manpower Commission. 
created by the major national engineering 
societies to promote the production and 
effective utilization of gineers, has re- 
peatedly emphasized the importance of 
technicians to relieve hard-pressed engi- 
neers of many tasks which can be _ per- 
formed as well, or in some cases better. by 
technical institute graduates. 

\ recent survey of the actual use of tech- 
nicians in 8,000 metalworking plants 
showed wide variations in the ratio of tech- 
nicians to engineers, even in plants in the 
same industry. The ratios ranged from 
0.83 to 5, with indication that even in re- 
search organizations, where the ratio is un- 
derstandably low, the employment of tech- 
nicians is increasing faster than that of pro- 


fessional personnel. 


Enrollment Trends 


The output of engineering college grad 
uates reached a low point of about 20,000 
in June 1954. Current enrollments indi- 
cate a steady increase to about 38.000 in 
1958. The percentage of engineering 
freshmen to all college freshmen fell to a 
20-year low of 6.6 percent in 1950, In 
1953. and again in 1954, the percentage 
was 10.5 percent. 

Technical institute enrollments have been 
rising more rapidly since 1945 than have 


those of engineering colleges. A recent 
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ons shows an enrol 


| ent { 954—55 of 50.300. an increase of 
> pert I vel ist year These institu 
ns ex t to graduate in 1955 about 13 

of oU percent over 1954 

| Evident the need for technical institut 
struct s becoming widely recognized. 

i various parts of the country 

, something about it. 


| Supply in Russia 
It is t stu to compare these figures 


have 


th th at re } 


estimate we 


neers and technicians 
LUSS i lirector of the Office of Scie! 
I the National Resear 

( s that the number of er 
climbing steadily in Russia 


oraduat 
will be 


and SOT 


xt vear they will be 
00. most of whom 
1d Cal irriculums. 


} 
itums f 


1952 about 3. 


also estimates 
00 tech 
ith an enrollment 


sO) 





O00 of whom sec to be 
I ineering. Compare 
ipproximately 10.000 
technical institutes last 
Economic Expansion 

Qur A way of life depends on a 
dit economy, and eco- 
sion is dependent on the ad 
eS possible by the technological 
upon any other single fa 
rk of the team increases pro 
ses earning power, and lowers 
| It develops new products and im- 
ves es It creates much of the 
irk w capital facilities, the equip 
eeded to translate ideas into more 
ind better goods or services. It frequently) 
educes t umount of labor required for a 
specih duct. with the ultimate effect of 
iki rmore valuable. This is trans 
lated creased purchasing power 
vhi ; to increased demands for all 
rds. thus creating higher living standards 

Future Needs for the Team 
lhe electrical industry expects to con 





tinue its past performance of doubling in 
size and value of products every 10 years. 
About half the current sales of the chemical 


industry re ot products which were not in 


existence 20 vears ago An ofhecial of the 


United States Steel Company recently said 


that 14 more plants as big as their Fairless 


works the largest single steel plant evel 
built at one time 


the 


will be required to meet 


the 45.000.000 increase in 


needs ol 
population by 1975 which was predic ted by 


Poli vy Coon 


the President’s Materials mis 
sion, even if the per capita consumplior ol 
steel does not rise as i ilW ivs has riser 


throughout the century 


Toward a National Policy 
These 


trends, and similar expansion it 


many other industries, will call for mort 
and better trained scientists. engineers. and 
technicians—for a bigger and better tech 


Our nation needs an ade 


nologica lean 
quate technological team at all times. In 
like these. of 


which car 


times partial mobilization 
change quickly to an all-out war 


vital Phe 


national shortages of highly 


economy the need is current 


and Lyrhypoe nd n 
whi h 


trained pose problems 


call 


mMmanpowel 


imperatively for a realistic, practical, 


and democratic national policy, which 
while avoiding direct mandatory controls 
over the civilian population, will assure a 


rational distribution of highly trained man 


ong and between civilian and mili 


powel Lin 


tary activities. which are always mutually 


interdependent 
An adequate basis for such a policy has 
Presi 


ided in statements by the 


Office of Defense Mobilization’s 


been prov 
dent by the 
Committee on Specialized Personnel. the 


Manpower Commission, the 


Eneineering 
Scientific Manpower Commission, and the 
National Manpower Council, and in the 
proposed reorganization of the military re- 


serve into an immediately recallable reserve 


and a_ selectively recallable reserve \ 
large number of agencies. both within and 
without the federal government. have be 


come interested in the Improvement ol the 


supply and utilization of scientifie and pro 


fessional manpower. \ recent circular 


of the Office of Education outlines the ac- 


tivities and interrelations among 18 of the 


most active of these agencies. 


Results of Organized Efforts 
No accurate quantitative conclusions can 


be reached as to the net effect of these 


efforts, but the enrollment figures mentioned 


Circular No. 394. Office of Educ 


ation, “Scler 


tific and Professional Manpower—Organized Ef 


forts to Improve Its Supply and Utilization.” 


that at least in 


M fforts have 


previously seem to indicate 


the held of engineering these 


had some etlect In anv event, the activi 


se organizations and agencies have 


ties of the 

served to draw the attention of the public 
to the seriousness of the situation There 
is a rowing realization among govern 
mental agencies that there are special prob 
lems nnected with = the utilization of 


and 


national We lfare whi h a fler 


entific, professional technical pet 


sonne rm othe 

nu ortant aspects trom probl ms arising 
nthe obilization of larger and more 
homogeneous groups ol people 


have recently received 


These problems 


SCTIOUS st dy irom 


1 sper ial inter-de part 


mental committee at the cabinet level, which 


is dur report to the President in the near 
future It is hoped that the recommenda 
tions of this committee will put us well on 


in effective national pro 


and etlectively 


our way toward 


rram ol deve loping utilizing 


our technological team 1 most valuable 





Future Farmers 








probably know more ibout the I} \ o1 


inizal than the residents of any other 
mayor city There's no mistaking when the 
convention begins. for on that day occur 


a virtual invasion of the city by boys wea 
ing the FFA’s blue jacket 
the ir emblems The 


conspicuous 


with significant gold 


citys radio and television stations and 


newspapers devote much time to coverage 
activities 


of the week 


ot convention 
At the 


awards have been pres¢ nted 


when all the 
speakers 


new oflicers have been elected 


‘ nd 


have 
hee I he ard. 


and weary leaders have packed their bag 


for the trip hack home. Kansas City still 
holds a remnant of the convention. Mem 
bers of the 100 piece national FFA band 


lead the 
Saturday morning parade that heralds the 
of the American Royal 

City’s about the FFA i 


that 


remain an extra day to gvriganti 


opening 

Kansas 
evident on 
the band is 


United States. 


le eling 
Che membe rship ol 


from all 


day. 
drawn parts of the 
and there is only one week 
of practice and work as a unit. It may not 
be the best band in the land, but the ap 
plause that follows it down the parade route 


tells you that it’s Kansas City’s favorite! 
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ANY State depart 
publish useful bullet 
ire growin ne publ 
vident increases renera 
ations. the Ofhes 
publish annotated 
if education publicati« 
fhe Ofhee is offer 
mentally to learn 
ficient value to be p 
Kequests for sale 
to the State department 
cerned No copies are 
Office of Education n W I te “ 
publications may 
quantity for use witht 
{ 


ome may be out of lo thie 


distribution 


Publications are liste 
one of interest primaril t mcerne 
with elementary edueat thie thet 
nterest to those concerne } | 
education QO)! course f eriapp 
content will be found | LLIS¢ nal 


letins are written on a 


Elementary Education Aids 
flaska 
Course of Study for the f 
bk lementary Course of St - eS Bul 
letin No. 1, 1954. 88 p. DEPARTMENT 
OF EDLCATION, Junea resents a re 


vised course for kindergart ugh erade 
three, with a general introduct chart olf 
maturity characteristic ind’ guides for a 
tivities in the subject fields of language arts 
arithmetic, social studis healtl 
atety and physical educal ndustrial 
and fine arts. and mu 

Colorado 

Down South America Instruction 
Service Bulletin No. SS—5 1954 12 | 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Denver Sugvests ways I iby 


Latin America with pecial attention. § t 


Nicaragua and Peru (Contains aids 
ixth-grade classroom conversatiot Spa 
sh and translations fron utstand 
ing Latin American poet ts resources 
Delaware 

Primary 7 adrey ai \/ at \ ed 


Edition. 1954. 60 p. STATE DEPART 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Dover Includes such topi is: A Talk 
With leachers. | istening \ct ihe Rhvth 
ree Activities. Singing lect the Instrt 
oo 





by Willis C. Brown, Specialist, 
Instruction, Organization and 
Services Branch, Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


ental Activities. Music Reading. and Care 
d Storage of Music Equipment Con 

st reference books and sources ot 
honograph records 


lhe f leacher wu / lortda Bulletir 
No. 61 4 12 p STATE DEPART- 
VENT O EK DLCATION lallahassee 


Presents inual for visiting teachers 
idance mMserors school welfare or SO- 
il Workel ind others concerned with the 


handlit f pupil adjustment problems \ 

rkshop group he Iped produce this guide 
he activities of a visiting teacher. types 
roblems referred. and records 


yo: pul } 


Kept Bibliography 


Louisiana 
Handbhool or School {dministrators 
Bulletins No i4] L ndated. 288 p. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Dator Rouge ns designed for the 
ise of teachers. and administrators who 
ve the responsibility for operating publi 
chools in Louisiana.” Contains record of 
standard operating procedures, regulations. 
olicies. and recommendations governing 


he nol 


pub schools of Louisiana 


Veu Jersey 

Anou ) d Schools | lementary ™ hool 
ulletin No. 22. 1954. 57 p. .STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Tren- 


Includes articles interpreting the 


ol ftor irents Desiened for the use of 
irents professional and lay groups 
I ested 
Vew York 
/ MOK al the Special services, Letter to 
Supervisors. Series 7. No April 1954. 


} p. THRE STATE EDUCATION DI 
PARTMENT, Albany. 


the elementary superviso1 Lists special 


Stresses the role oT 


services: art, music. physical education. and 


library services. 


1 Letter on Letters to SUPerVvisors Lette: 
Y Vay 


Contains an analysis of the 


to Supervisors. Series 7 No 
1954. 4 p. 
letters published previously. 

lt ls All Important. Letter to Supervisors. 
Series 7. No. 10. June 1954 ip. Points 
out the importance of language arts. mathe 


matics, citizenship education, art and musi 


Room Wanted. Letter to Supervisors. 
Series 6. No. gz 


Discusses problems of school housing, in- 


Septembet 1954 | p 


cluding types of temporary facilities, cur- 
tailed sessions. size of classes. teacher load. 
and help to the supervisor. 

1/1 Good Teaching. Letter to Supervisors. 
Series & No. 2. October 1954 1 p. 
Traces the growth of the present day 


| hilosophy of teachin 


The Elementary School Curriculum {11 
Overview. 1954. 152 p. Gives teachers 
and administrators a quick overview of the 
entire program and should help local com- 
munities develop their own courses. Covers 
the period from kindergarten through grade 
six. Includes chapter on “Putting the Pro- 
cram Into Effect.” 

The Status of Kindergartens in New York 
State Public Schools. June 1954 ip. 
Re ports a L951 survey to determine the ex- 
tent ol acceptance of the kindergarten in 
the State: gives the practices in operation 
of half-day. all-day, 1-year. and 2-year kin- 
dergarten programs for 4- and 5-year-old 


children. 
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North Carolina 


r j , NVchoo fire ’ 
Pu \ 29 1954 > | 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN 
STRL ( ON. Raleig! Includes the ru 
s of the State related to tl 
ndance law and a discussio 
itters of procedure at 


childret stay in sel 


( é renensive approach to schoo 
Oregon 
0) 4 O p. STATE DI 
PARI r OF EDLCATION. Salk 
\ ‘ “LPALIVE supervisol 
nsil ILit ol principals 
- ! Oregon. in veloped 
the State Department 
ILdu dv committees of the Orego 
ry pal \ssociatior ane 
{ ‘ a il s 
Rhode Island 
Ki { ‘ Je ces | Ve ) Young Chil 


‘ lyardc¢ rat, 


a {pproval. 1954. | 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA 
PION p idence Contains standards 
il of educational services fo1 


very u hildren Prepared by a Stat 


ommiuttee ap vwointed by the Commissionet 

ducatio o protect the interests of chil 
tre ears old and to aid administra- 
Le ! [ is and parents in evaluating 


South Carolina 


The S the Good School. 1954. 91 
S] E DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA 
PION. ¢ bia Pictures and describes 
what d school is like in terms of pro 

i ties and equipment. preservice 
ind rvice education of teachers. finan 

if out State and Federal support o% 
pecial orams, and recruitment of future 
teachers Fells how the schools train pu- 
pils i e fundamentals. 


South Dakota 


Vusic for the Schools of South Dakota. 
Bulletin N 63. 1954. 174 p. STATI 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC. 
TION. Pierre Contains, a program pre- 
pared by a committee of music educators 
for use in the elementary and secondary 


schools of South Dakota. Includes reports 


of singing. rhythmic. listening. plavine. er 
ative integrative and evaluation experi 
l tah 

Lar j {ris oO fhe Klementaryvy Sche 


oT l tal 194 29 }) STATI LI 
PARTMENT OF PL BLIC INSTRUCTION 


Salt Lake City Prepared as a frame of 
reference ti lide teachers in the devel }) 
ment olf language arts programs. Consid 
ers i uage trom a Viewpoint of its re la 
tion to livin problems in the curriculum 
held. and understandings and problems in 
relat to subrect 


Secondary Education Aids 
Vew Jersey 


The Life Adjustment kducation Project 


Vew Jersey. 1954. 44 p. STATE DI 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Trento 
Presents The Progress Reports of Thi 


teen High Schools” which carried on exper 
iments from 1949-53 to improve the cur 
riculum. Each effort was carefully planned 
with the aid of expert consultants and fol 
lowed through within a definite area, such as 
home and family living. English for fun 


or science tor life. 


Vew York 

The Activities Program in the 
August 1953. 8 p. THE STATI 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT Albany 


Includes a selected bibliography for teach 


) 
Secondary 


School. 


ers and school administrators as “An Aid to 
the Readjustment of High School Educa 
tion,” with annotated references to recent 
articles and books dealing with general 


and special aspects of extraclass activities 


{ction, Vol. 3. No. 4. May 
1954. 4 p. Describes recent curriculum 
activities in New York. 
“Just About Math.” “A Word on Curricu 
lum.” and “Planning a Workshop?” Gives 


Schools WU 


Items’ include 


recommendations of The Advisory Com 


mittee on Modern Languages. 


Vorth Carolina 
Health Publication No. 287. 
1953. 409 p. STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Raleigh. 


Presents a guide for teachers and others in 


} 
Education. 


improving health education as part of the 
“Curriculum Building Project.” Includes 
al phases of school health with suggestions 
for each grade level—elementary through 


secondal wis 





South Dakota 


f lL in Business Educat 
Bullet N 0 Novel 
STATE DEPARTMENT 
INSETRE CTION Pierre 





Conta teacher s riche outl i! hie 
la iB s Fd { | 
T he B ess ( t ilu bye 
! ( ‘ t su esl ine enel 
le | Shi ild he | I id) stl 
l iluate ‘ il pot ra 
{ / 7 VJ Stand 
Re ide lecred 
s s ‘ 5] > ) { ! 
tains requirements for accreditment, into 
illo ibout special services tivities. and 
progra of the Stat Department of Public 
lnstruetior vhich dea will econdary 
ead ill 


Vermont 


lids » Cilizens {clio or the Publi 
Schools. 1954. 24 p. STATE DEPART 
MENT Ol kK DLCATION Vontpelies 
Prepared as a supplement to A Guide to 


Pu bli 


Cilizens letion for the Schools 
Planned to aid communities to find con 
structive solutions to school housing. cur 


riculum. and organization proble m 


Virginia 


h Twelve Vol 
STATI 


Richmond 


Vusic in Grades One thro 
XXAVI. No. 6 1954 132 p 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Prepared as a tentative guide (o curriculum 
development in music at the primary, intet 
mediate, and high school levels. by a com 
mittee of teachers, principals, and music 


specialists under the 


1uspices of the State 
Department of Kdueation Suggests ol 
jective teaching procedures ind material 


to make music instruction more eflective 


West Virginia 


Guide for Better Readin 1954 Supple 


ment June 1954. > Dp STATE Dt 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Charles 
tor Presents an annotated bibliography 


of 500 recent books for use in grades |—12; 
groups titles according to theme and inte 
est. Includes such groupings as “Knowing 
My Natural World.” “Animals,” “‘Humor,”’ 
World Neighbors.” and “America: Its 
Land and Story.” Gives both a readin; 
level and an interest level by grade with 


each title and its brief annotation 


Gt 








| : 7 On th sitive side, the saving of time, the 
| Radio and Television | ee eee nee cle. who 
| Continue cl vriting and production 





| to receive it can be an invalu- 


the greatest claims | have \ 
made for electronic black that a t ! Will anvone ever tor 
the class may see and he | possil tt of the peat iboard the bat 
that all this may come a hat | i] n the Pacific or the inaug- 
concerned with and I } e President or the panoply rf 
oneerned with is il sf | ir at the coronation of the 
blackboards! ( uec elizabeth 7 This is history 
lhere no substitut cha ‘ t} } ind this is one of the singulat 
that take place nm al nd nat i television ca rit to us ll 
} nerever we al 


truly ecdue ilior not the 
hie ! subjected Nor ! } j f is! 


neains by which We Cal 


skills, attitudes beyond rel he education of 
level The mind is f but out of school. in the 
eeivel ind it is in vhnat ! ( there tl r iit lucation. and yes also. in 
we are all interested | ict ( vork of our colleges and uni 
ducation must be enti é | rsit ea ficant role to play 
mared teacher ho sho I ( W hi Ist ne or the other? I an 
teachers, know hi “ inswer this question 
sught about most ¢ tt h iv that it is surelv not eco- 
ind feelin Ol hi ( ( photograph i radio pro 
hould understand the differen betwee! ra i ould also seem futile also to 
education and communis ee sion program for sight alone 
When we compare rad ad teley ( tO} I sound. But these are 
ve are simply compar that education, with the help of 
communteatior Radio ins. is now working out. 
ind so allows greater pl t ma We hi e these programs will he the 
tion Pelevision give tt ht a elact of all their efforts 
sound and so may limit the ieinati« It is ea for me to summon forth high 
Both give us a sense of ecdiar ol the I e for ll those who have parti ipated 
event happening as we heat r witne the remarkable progress shown by edu- 
Both induce a sense of rea vhich tests itional television since the channels were 
have now proved: both | to produces issioned ly 2 vears ago. In the earlier 
vreater retentiveness in the ( ry Pele da too. of radio. the Rockefeller Founda 
vision can, like motion-picture hecom« tion, the Carnegie Corporation, the Payne 
the means of demonstratir hand. skill ind. the Commonwealth Fund. the Kel- 
Television is flexible It car duce be eg Foundation. and many others by their 
fore a battery of cameras a tless nun foresight and their alertness gave substan- 
ber of facets in an intricate pt es such tial aid to « yperiments in developing radio 
a skillful exhibition of surgery for the ben ind recordings for educational use. The 
fit of medical students These same char reat radio networks like the National 
acteristics may be utilized fi kind of Broadcasti Company, the Columbia 
demonstration, scientifi r othe Broadcast System. the Mutual Broad- 
it is safe to say that nm may | stir svsten ind later, the American 
used whenever demonstrat illed for Broadcasti ( ympany have all pioneered 
But. should it? Perhaps. the teacher alon these efforts Universities and many 


es have maintained excellent radio 


Wn the classroom with sin ipparatus | coll 

his or her own choosi iv be sufhe rvices over the years. Many of them are 
for the lesson. \ safe f conduct neers in educational radio. School 
might easily be. so far a issroom tel ystems. some in large cities, many in small 
vision Is concerned. to ust whenever th ommunities, have taken advantage of the 
limitation of time. space ch f skill is channels available for FM broadcasting in 
present This is the negatiy ipproacl the 88—92 megacycle band. More than 150 


62 


of them. operating in those trequen 1es 


deliver a local service of « ulture and educa 
tion to their communities. Does the con 
ing of television mean they will now cease 

On the contrary, not a month goes by that 
new educational radio stations are not 
established. 

The Ford Foundation, through its Fun 
for Adult Education, particularly, came int 
being just about the same time as televisio 
It was natural, therefore, that this Founda 
tion. the Kelloge Foundation. and others. 


whic h have loc al as we I] as national inte) 


ests in serving the people of America 
would lend their support to furthering this 
new instrument of bringing education t 
the millions in home and school alike. The 


expenditures of the Ford Foundation i: 


this one field alone, already exceed $l 
million. Television stations are expensive 
to build and maintat t all education is 
expensive. Some city high schools cost 
several million dollars But who would 


begrudge this for the purpose served ? 


It is heartening to find. also. that mar 


of the States through their State depart- 
ments of education, their colleges and uni- 
versities, their State radio and television 
councils, and their school systems have 
acted to provide educational television serv- 
ices for all the people. Moreover, whole 
communities are now involved and are 
helping to raise the money necessary in 
many places. Many who have pioneered 
in radio are now pioneering in television. 
Many others who never used radio have 
sensed the values inherent in television 
The industry has given tangible encourage 
ment in professional help, advice, and 
money. It is no small accomplishment 
that the single educational television sta- 
tion at lowa State College at Ames begun 5 
vears ago now has been joined by 11 others 


in various areas of the country and that 


they soon will have ten more to join them 

The investment, I understand, in educa- 
tional television, already totals $25 million. 
Properly used, this will be a most significant 
contribution to the “increase and diffusion 
of knowledge” among our people. 

It may not be out of place to note some 
of the activities of the Office of Education 
in this field as it has worked with the defense 
forces of our country in research and ex 
perimentation. For example, it has co- 
operated with the United States Army 
experiment in teaching with television at 


Camp Gordon. the Navy Special Devices 
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Washington. N. Y.. the An 


Forces at Limestone, Maine. the Army 


Naval \ wemy 


State, through its leadership pro 


it Annapolis; the Depart 
oral the United States Information 
Voice of the For- 


eign Operations Administration, in its far 


America: 
flung p1 ram of technical aid: the Treas- 


ury Department; the Agriculture Depart 


ent’s < ce of kinescopes for television: 
the Bureau of Standards: the Library of 
Coneres ts recording laboratory: the 
Smit} Institution in its past radio 
ictivities | its television projects: the 
Children’s Bureau and the National Health 
Service own Department; the De 
irtments f Commerce and Interior, in 
their a in promoting the usefulness 
the The Office of Education is 
but one of the many government agencies 
vhicl S stake radio and television. 
The tl nches—the Legislative. as ex 
presse ressional action. the Judi 
iTV. eCISIONS ¢ {f the Supreme Court. 
d tl I itive, in the President and his 
Stati ill engaged in the protection, the 
e. a development of these great 
nedia formation and education. 
The Office of Education has played only 
1 minor role vet. it is awake to the needs of 
those in ¢ \unications, vigilant for their 
protect ntensely interested in carrying 
n research in their problems (which are 


ours, als ) the people's problems) , provid- 
its Chief of 


evision, its specialists, to help in 


ces of its experts 
Radio I 
* . 
common tasks, its public ations for reference 
libraries, its statistics for guidance. 
As Pre 
speakin 


W he n 
elationshiy 


sident Eisenhower has said in 


for his Administration: 
ymes down to dealing with the 
1s between the human in this 


country and his Government, the people 


in th Administration believe in being 
what I think would be normally called 


liberal and when we deal with the eco- 


iffairs of this country, we believe 


nomi 
in be nservative.” 
We must save time. money, effort. in the 


idcasting, and get the most out 


and 


job ot } 
ol that til money. and all of our 


200d 


efforts. This is the purpose of 


administ1 ition 


January 


White House Press Conference 


it Fort Monmouth, N. J.. the 





Vocational Educators 





vocational education fails to keep abreast 


ol social. economic, and technological 
changes it will not only be mature, but dead 

The accomplishments of vocational edu 
cation are evidence of power to grow Vo 
cational education has pioneered some of 
the modern educational concepts, for ex 
ample, the idea of developing a curriculum 
based on community needs: learning by 
doing 
life of 


stguction 


solution of problems in the daily 


the individual as a function of in 


the use of community resources 


in the solution of those problems: coopera 


tive training of less-than-college grade: 


scientific evaluation of results achieved: 


and among others. improved methods of 


supervision and teacher training 


From a purely educational standpoint 


vocational education has truly made ow 


public schools broadly democratic. Thi 
public secondary schools have accepted the 
idea that every American has a right to an 
education in the field of his choice, and that 
io him. 


training should be available 


We must 


all who need vocational education do not 


have broade1 recognition that 


now have such opportunfty. There is the 
problem of the echool so small that it can 
not maintain,*training in agriculture o1 
let alone for distributive 
There is the 


problem of the isolated apprentice, and 


home economics, 


and industrial occ upations 


others needing industrial training. such as 


those who serve the small community in 


construction and maintenance of modern 


buildings and equipment. There are thou- 


sands of small industries and small busi 


own workers and too otter depend 
oO! pick-uy trainil 
ht of the 


nded 


haphazard 
Wi must not lose s! 


inte 


fact that the 


irter was prim il ly Lo 
already 


\ itior rows and 


WwW ho had 


As the 


train those entered upon 


an occupation 


develoy n economic stre th and diversity, 
it will need not only more trained workers, 
but those differently trained \s inven 
tions and innovations reshape our indus 
trial achine. workers. too, must be able 


to “retool” to reshape their skills with 


the aid of vocational education 


Che future thus presents challer es to all 


of us who deal with essentially human pro 


orams If we reeard vocational educa 


tion or any other progran that deals with 


human needs as static. we will at the end 


of one decade or two decades find that we 


have retrogressed, lo stand still is to move 
backwards 
Progress is not a matter of more money 


facilities alone It means a ce 


or more 


stant shift program en phasis under skill 


ful lead rship and direction to keep pa 


with our changing material life It means 


1 strenethenine of what is good and what 
will be needed. rather than what has beer 
needed in the past 


Vocational education must always be con 
cerned with human relationships and hu 
man values It is dynamically concerned 
with the ties between the individual and hi 


lifework the 


community 


and between school and the 


the home, the farm, business 
and industry The vocational educator o1 
administrator who understands this deeply 
human significance of his efforts will look 
at the future with the enthusiasm and eager- 
that will be. 


and always 


rzeat Nation 


ness have heen. 


so characteristic of our 


Frank G. Brewer Trophy 


john H. Furbay, Director of Air World Education for Trans World Airline 


and former 


Education, was awarded the Frank G. Brewer Trophy on December 17, 


staff member of the International Education 


Din mion., Othe e of 
1954 


This trophy is the highest honor awarded annually in the field of youth 


aviation education and training. 


Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 


ereat contribution to the education of the youth of America was 


through his dynamic and inspirational addresses to teachers. 


~ exponent of the Air Age. Last year. 


National 


who presented the trophy, said that Dr 


for ex imple. 


Aeronautic Association President, 
Furbay’s 
achieved 
He is a living 
in 65 davs he addressed 


66 educational audiences in 22 countries. 









G. Kerry Smith, Executive Secretary of Association for 
discussing the teaching of English with Henning Borm 






For Teaching of English in Berlin 


Higher Education, National Education Association 
an English language student at the Free University 


of Berlin, inside the new library of the university recently completed 


Dr. Smith, on behalf of his organization had presente 


Instruction package in a brief ceremony during the 
Freedom to Berlin 


New Books and Pamphlets 


. Susan O. 


Associate Librarian, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Weliare 


Seren? fe FF FF Ft PP Fret eS eS R 


(Books and pani s/ 
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f the l niied States. 195 | ) 
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d to the Berlin student a CARE English Language 
recent visit of the represeniatives of Crusade for 
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995 ce Publication No, 521) Singl 
Division of Extension and 
Education. 450 North Grand Ave 
i Angeles 12. Calif 


ev \TION AND EDUCATION OI] THI 


EREBRAL PALstepD CHILD. New Jersey 


Study. By Thomas W. Hopkins, Harry \ 


}¢ | 4 : ' ° 
19d Hep. so cent Bice, and Kathryn C. Colton. Washington. 
CURRENT Book SENIOR BOOKLIS1 D. | International Council for Excep- 
URK , 3. OR MOOK a it 
t} } hile , “ S 
rHE SECONDARY Epucation Roarp: I onal Children 1954 ll4 p lu 
wa z _ $1.6 
cluding the Ten Best Adult Books of 195 1.60 
lor the Precollege Reade Viilton. Viass 
hive STEPS TO READING SUCCESS IN 
Secondary Education Board. 1954 lt p 
SCIENCE, SoctaL STupIES, AND MATHE- 


> cents 


MATICS 


CURRENT Lireratrur VOCATIONAI oO 
GUIDANCE; An Annotated Bibliography 
(revised edition). By Henry L. Lash. Lo | 
64 


This Booklet Is the 


K’specially Designed for the Use 
f Junior and Senior High School Teachers. 


1-Year 


Result of a 


’roject Undertaken by the Reading Group, 


English Com 
Vetropolitar 


1 Subcommittee of the MSs 
York, N. ¥ 


1954 Y p 65 


mittee. New 
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Pusuic Jt 
Local Initiative in Six ¢ 
Elbert K. Fretwell. New York. Bureau of 
Publications. Teachers College. Columpia 


lL niversity. 1954. 148 





FOUNDING NIOR COLLEGES: 


ommunities. By 
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SERVICES IN. ELEMENTARY 

Harold Wright Bernard 
Franklin R. Zeran. 
House. Ine. 
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SCHOOLS. By 






(. Evan James. and 


New York. N. Y.. Chartwell 
1954. 






LOS p. $5.75 






SOME EDUCATIONAL ReE- 
SOURCES IN THE City OF New Yorn. Mu- 
Parks. Zoos and Gardens. Publi 
Libraries and Other Selected Sources of 
Interest to Schools. New York. 
\. Y.. Board of Education. 1954 LO7 p. 


1953-94, 


\ GUIDE TO 









SC UTIs. 







Spec ial 





(Curriculum — bulletin 


No. 43) 





























\ Handbook 


Counselors. and 


How To Visit CoLLecEs: 


for Students, Parents. 


Washington, D. C.. The Na- 


| eachet Ss. 


tional Vocational Guidance Association 
Inc.. 1954. 23 p. Illus. 25 cents 
JUNIOR COLLEGES AND SPECIALIZED 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 2d Edition. 1955. 


Boston, Mass.. Porter Sargent. 1954. 90 
p.  IIlus. (Sargent handbook series.) 
833.50 cloth. $2.20 paper. 


LEADERS GUIDE TO THE LSE AND STUDY 
oF MATERIALS ON INTERGROUP EDUCATION. 
By Joseph H. Douglass Washington. 
D. €.. The National Education Association 


of the United States of America. 1954. 





OccUPATIONS AND CAREERS. By Walter 





J. Greenleaf. New York. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.. Inc.. 1954... 605 p. Illus. $4.20. 
PuBLic EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE O} 


Washington, D. C., Educational 
Policies Commission, National 
Association of the United States and the 
Association of School 


Illus. 


AMERICA. 
Education 


\ dminis- 


$1.50. 


\merican 
trators, 1955. 98 p. 
Reaping ALoup EFFECTIVELY. By Ben 
Graf Henneke. New York. Rinehart & 

S Illus. $5. 


Company, Inc., 1954. 481 p. 
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